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“Education iz International” 


—— A 
mS 





Eduéation is international. From now on all the work in the 
schools and colleges must start from that point. They cannot go 
backward from that point into the time before that truth was uttered. 
Education. always has been international, but the captains of civili- 
zation have not appreciated the fact. Now it has been nailed to the 
masthead by the foremost educators of sixty nations. Delegates from 
these lands to the first World Conference on. Education, in session 
in San Francisco this past week, have formed a World Federation of 
Educational Associations, with the preamble to its constitution be- 
ginning, ‘‘Whereas, Educational aims are universal .. .”’ and having 
for its object ‘‘to secure international co-operation in educational 
enterprises and to eultivate international good will.” 

* * * 


Education is international: Therefore history, economics, politi- 
 @al science, or any subject offered under the head of education, can- 
not be honestly taught while national prejudice and national nar- 
rowness are the controlling policy. Every textbook that is written 
and every course that is devised must be as unoffending to the patriot 
of Siam as to the patriot of Canada. All schools and all universities 
yes right’’ to world citizenship and utilize their entire curri- 
he well-being of humanity the earth around. Said Dr. P. W. 
sad of the Chinese delegation at the world conference: ‘‘One of 
ictions of the university is to search for truth, and the truth is 
rhere and at all times, and is not limited by racial and national 
aries. The very word university suggests the universality of 

, of interests, and of sympathies.” —Christian Science Monitor, 
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INFORMATION. 
To Teachers Who Are Making a Vacation Trip 


EAST or WEST 


‘*The Continental Limited,’’ Canada’s Train de Luxe, will, effective June 24th., leave 


‘Edmonton daily Eastbound at 7:45 a.m., and Westbound at 11:15 p.m., arriving in Mon- 


treal, Toronto and Ottawa in less than three days, serving all Ontario, Quebec and 


the Maritime Provinces in the quickest possible time and with fewer changes of cars. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW SUMMER FARES 


Fr 


EDMONTON and CALGARY-RETURN 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 
New York 





Small additional charges for route including Prince Rupert and 550-mile boat trip through the famed inside passage, 
‘westbound and the Great Lakes boat trip, eastbound. 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE, RETURN LIMIT OCTOBER 31ST, 1923 
Stop-Overs Anywhere Enroute 





SPECIAL RETURN FARE 
Edmonton—Jasper $11.90 
Jasper Lodge provides you with excellent accommodation. Every 
modern convenience. Rates $5 per day and up (American Plan). 





Full particulars from Tourist and Travel Bureau, Corner Jasper 
Avenue and 100th Street, telephones 4057, 1712 and 4732, or write 
Jos. Madill, District Passenger Agent, Edmonton. 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 


WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S. D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA S.D. 

REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 

VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
DRUMHELLER SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 

‘Candidates selected for the above posts who are 


members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 

















Official Announcements 














PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000. 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 1.00 11.00 
N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 

should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee 7? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 


If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
he satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 
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Nelson’s Novels 


3 for $1.00 
ay 


Books for summer camps—they slip easily 
into the spare corners of a kit; one fits into a 
coat pocket. Size 444 by 614 inches. Bound 
in cloth boards. Printed in clear, easy-reading 


type. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 

The Old Wives’ Tale 
E. F. BENSON 

Thorley Weir 
GEORGE BIRMINGHAM 

Simpkin’s Plot 
BERNARD CAPES 

The Lake of Wine 
B. M. CROCKER 

Beyond the Pale 


H. A. VACHEL 
John Charity 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
Rest Harrow 
Stooping Lady 
Richard Yea and Nay 
Halfway House 
Open Country 
W. W. JACOBS 
Ship’s Company 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
The Eldest Son 


FRANK NORRIS 
The Pit 
The Octopus 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD 
Mareella 
Sir George Tressady 
H. G. WELLS 
Marriage 
The War in the Air 


Notice these titles—they are well-known and 
popular. Write for a complete list of our 50 
and 60 cent novels. 








E. F. MANN LIMITED 


Tailors to Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


High Class Makers of 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Habits, Sport Suits 


and Knickers 


Place your order NOW and be assured of 


Complete Satisfaction 


10316 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 























Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 

















Eye Specialist in Charge of Optical Department 


R. A. WRIGHT 


Southern Alberta’s Leading Jeweler 
Established 1898 


LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


















































Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
BASSANO Mrs. Bell 
I on ccnsesnesieaboea D. Gallagher 
pO 5g) es Mr, C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
BLUEGRASS. Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ C. A. L. Maberley, 244 19 Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. C. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. 8.W. 
CAMROSE Miss L. Lang 
CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
I  nnnascccccccsscescicescase F. L. Tilson 
CLARESHOLM .................... I. J. Kain. 
CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE.................. a. Geo. McMeekin 
CONSORT. C. G. Nimmons 
DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DIDSBURY Mr. Grant. 
DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER. .................. T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
EDGERTON Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 
EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 

PRIN siciscessisonsineeseviesoneen .Mr. A. D. Norris. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 




















GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 
HANNA Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 
HARDISTY Mr. Foster. 

HIGH HIVE. ............:00.-.--: Miss A. Creighton, High River. 





......Miss B. C. Sellon. 














INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

JENNER. Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 

LACOMBE Nelson Gourlay 

LAMONT. ................. Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE ............--.---- P. S. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
‘ bridge. 

LOYALIST. C. Scarborough 

| : , eae Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC R. B. Torjussen, 836B 4th Street 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 














High School. 
MILLET E. Anderson 
MONTARIO John Paul, Monitor F 
MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
NANTON Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
OKOTOKS Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
ORION Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 





PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 

Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 

Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 











ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 









































SMOKY LAKE .................... Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 
STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
RIP siinintschictnsceslectione M. Campbell, Stirling. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 
SUFFIELD Mr, Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 
SEEN es Miss McNeill 
TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE. ................:... James McCrea, Vegreville. 
VERMEIAON .............-.20...--. Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 
VETERAN I. Davis, Veteran 
VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C, Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKATENALD .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN .................. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS * 
ARROWOOD.....................2-0--+ -Miss McDonald, Gleichen. 
CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS Miss Smith, Duchess 
PE 0b h ceasardaces O. C. Reed 
ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY................2.<-00-<0--- Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
ys |.) eee: Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 
RI reales a site acalniesdoistall Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 








Chiragn Men Cearhers 








The present outstanding desideratum in Chicago 
is a prompt and adequate building programme 
and, in the meantime, adoption of a reasoned policy 
to meet the emergency of congestion, especially in the 
high schools. The Federation has approved a report 
of its Committee on Teaching Conditions which offers 
a rational plan for this emergency—that is, to put in 
operation in September, 1923, in every -high school 
where a condition of congestion exists such as to ne- 
cessitate the present deplorable ‘‘shift’’ system, two 
complete schools with entirely separate sessions and 
faculties—limiting each session to five clock hours. 

If conditions in our schools are not to go from ex- 
tremely bad to worse indefinitely, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that building must be made to catch up with 
attendance on the basis of a seat for every pupil. But 
at best this catching up will be a process of years, for 
building is almost hopelessly behind. The important 
question of size of schools should be determined scien- 
tifically now rather than after plans are drawn and 
contracts made. Teachers generally are convinced that 
for decent educational results the maximum of pupils 
in high schools should not exceed 2,000. A building 
program ought to be pressed, but it is not sound sense 
to press it until the question of size has been settled 
right rather than in accordance with the beliefs of in- 
dividual officials, or the prejudices of principals who 
may want to be at the head of a ‘‘great’’ school no 
matter how numbers affect efficient operation of the 
educational process.—The A. F. of T. Bulletin. 
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A MESSACE TO THE 
TEACHERS OF ALBERTA 


Do you know that many children are backward in their studies, not be- 
cause they lack the necessary willingness and ability, but because of im- 
proper food? 

Surveys made in many of the larger cities confirm the fact that a large 
percentage of backward children belong to well-to-do families. They receive 
plenty of food, but not sufficient NOURISHING food. 


Milk is the only perfect food. It contains all the elements necessary to 
sustain life and increase the mental and bodily vigor. The most eminent medi- 
cal authorities advise that every child should drink at least a quart of milk 
a day. 

A liberal milk diet will transform listless, inattentive, ailing children into 
healthy, vigorous, painstaking pupils, enabling them to achieve a greater suc- 
cess in their studies, and thus considerably improve your class record. . 


Please think it over. 





























Visit the Wonder City Forty-five years ago SEATTLE was a timbered wilder- 
There were no railroads, no street cars no out- 


ness. 
S EKA I I gs E side communications. Today SEATTLE is a world- 


WASH. U.S.A. known metropolitan city of 335,000 inhabitants. 
A BIG CITY where men and women do BIG THINGS ina BIG WAY. 




















HOTEL ST. REGIS ° 

Seattle — wash.| | Seattle Triangle Tours 

| eee Commodore 
THE METROPOLITAN SIGHT SEEING CO. Hotel 
Telephone M 0032 
1420 4th Avenue Seattle, Wash. T. C. Browlow, Manager 
W 
COMPLIMENTS OF 

The House of 


THE MOORE HOTEL wasnt «-/: 


2013 Second Avenue 





SEATTLE WASH. U.S.A. 


























Rates—$1.50 and up Seattle, Wosh. 
Phone Main 0637 | KWONG WA CHONG CO. 
L. W. SUTER When you visit Seattle this summer, remember 
JEWELER, SILVERSMITH and OPTICIAN The Store of Oriental Goods 


115 Second Avenue Seattle, Wash. 1021 Third Avenue Seattle, Wash, U.S.A. 
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General News 








TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION IS SEVERELY CRITICIZED BY 
MEMBER OF EDMONTON SCHOOL BOARD 





Withdrawal of the membership of the Edmonton 
public school board from the Alberta school trustees 
association proposed in the form of a motion by Trus- 
tee Frank Scott at the regular meeting of the board 
last Thursday night met with an unfavorable reception 
’ and was held over until the next meeting. The reasons 
advanced by Trustee Scott for withdrawing from the 
association were that no business of any importance 
was ever transacted and that there was too much poli- 
ties introduced into the workings of the organization. 


Trustee Scott emphatically denounced the organida- 
tion from every point of view, stating that the con- 
ventions were merely an unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayers who received nothing in return. The man- 
ner in which the conventions were conducted was far 
from being what it should be and after the conventions 
had finished delegates had nothing to take back to 
their boards in the form of constructive ideas or any- 
thing else. 


The trustees from the city school boards, the speaker 

contended, were always in the minority and when any 
resolution was submitted it was always voted down 
by the trustees from’ the rural districts who for the 
most part ran the convention as they pleased. 
_ Chairman Mrs. E. T. Bishop opposed Trustee Scott 
in his contention stating that while a large number of 
resolutions had’ not ‘been passed, a considerable 
good was derived from the conventions and the school 
board should continue to support the organization. It 
was true that the rural sections were so strong that 
they had everything their own way at the conventions 
but the city sections had an opportunity of getting to- 
gether and deciding what was required and when they 
went to the government they usually got what they 
wanted whether the convention had approved of the 
resolutions or not. 

Trustee Barnes expressed the opinion that the or- 
ganization was not fulfilling the purpose for which it 
was intended but thought that some arrangements 
could be made whereby the association could be a real 
benefit to the trustees of the province. In the past the 
manner in which the conventions had been conducted 
was a disgrace to educational progress but here was a 
different attitude growing up at the present time and 
in the future the organization weuld undoubtedly be 
conducted along different lines. 

By greater co-operation with the educational associa- 
tion so that the trustees would be brought in closer 
touch with the problems in educational work and have 
an opportunity to discuss them with men who were 
making a close study of the problems of the day, bet- 
ter results might be obtained, Mr. Barnes declared. 

At the present time the greatest drawback from the 
standpoint of the city school boards was the unfair 
method of representation. The rural school districts 
who had only one teacher employed were entitled to a 
delegate while the city school boards who employed 
250 teachers were only allowed three delegates or three 
votes. As a result the rural sections practically ruled 
the conventions. 





By making some arrangements whereby each rural 
school inspectorate would have one delegate the 
present difficulties would be overcome. — Edmonton 
Bulletin. 





THE NEW INSPECTORAL STAFF 





Under the new scheme of reduced inspection adopted 
by the department of education of the province, schools 
will in the main receive but one inspection annually, 
instead of the twice-a-year inspection that has been 
the aim and accomplishment of the department since 
the beginning of 1920 when the inspectoral staff was 
increased to forty. 

In his announcement of the dismissal of a large num- 
ber of inspectors, Hon. Perrin Baker, minister of edu- 
eation, explained that by more concentration on rural 
work it was hoped to carry along with 25 inspectors 
in a reasonably satisfactory way what has been accom- 
plished with forty of these officials. 

Fifteen inspectors have been taken off the staff. 
This means that fourteen inspectors received their no- 
tices of dismissal this week from the minister. The 
other inspector, L. H. Bennett of Mannville, has been 
transferred to the technical educational branch. 

One high school inspector, J. A. Smith of Calgary, 
is retained for this work, the other, G. A. McKee of 
Edmonton, being retired. 

As was announced, inspection of schools by provin- 
cial officials will be discontinued in the cities to a con- 
siderable extent.’ It is the hope of Chief Inspector G. 
W. Gorman that there will be some inspection of city 
schools during the winter months when it is impossible 
for many of the rural inspectors to make their rounds 
in the country. This will be for the purpose of check- 
ing up conditions in the urban schools, it is explained. 

By this ‘‘checking up’”’ is meant an inspection for 
the purpose of allocating government grant to rooms, 
the certificates of teachers, and the promotions made 
without examinations from the higher grades. 

In this connection Mr. Gorman states that city 
schools will probably be allowed to recommend pro- 
motions from grades nine and ten without authority 
from the department, since the regular inspection has 
been so extensively eliminated. Edmonton had two 
public special inspectors, Calgary had two, while in 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat the inspectors took care 
of a very limited area of rural district. These officials 
will now devote their attention to rural districts. By 
discontinuing inspection in the cities to the extent of 
five officials the department hopes to overcome to 
some extent the curtailment of inspection in the out- 
lying parts of the province. 

Officials of the department say the staff reductions 
were mainly made on a basis of length of service. 
They deplore, however, the necessity of breaking up 
the organization which had been built up in this pro- 
vince, Alberta’s being one of the most highly qualified 
inspectoral staffs in the Dominion. Each inspector 
of the forty was a university graduate in arts, while 
a number had taken post-graduate courses. Practi- 
eally all gave up important teaching positions in high 
schools, and from principalships, to take a position 
with the province in many cases at reduced salaries. 
Already some of the inspectors dismissed had accepted 
positions in the East and the province thereby loses 
exceptionally qualified educationists. 

The department staff is still engaged in outlining 
the boundaries of the various reorganized inspector- 
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THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 





HOUSE OF ALBERTA 


JACKSON 
BROS. 


JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 








9962 Jasper Avenue. Phone 1747 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Pimans 


” appmagesmabeabene years ago, Phono- 
graphy, invented by Isaac Pitman, 

was the best system of short-hand. 

It is incomparably the best today. 

The only system with a thoroughly 

scientific and logical basis, it is ‘‘Easy 

to Write,’ ‘‘Easy to Read’’ and ‘‘Easy 

to Learn.”’ 








Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited 
70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 
Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 

















“For Shoes That Fit and Wear’’ 


Patronize the 


The YALE 
SHOE 




















ST. REGIS HOTEL 


‘* THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE’’ 
In the Heart of the City 
CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM IN CONNECTION 
Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 
Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms with Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 
GEORGE HUGHES, Manager 
124 SEVENTH AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 








SCIENCE 
APPARATUS 


| fe se i 
/ 2S SCsooF THE HIGHEST GRADE 





We specialize in equip- 

i ment for Science Labora- 

tories. Our stock is the 

largest and most complete 
ao | in Canada. 

| 

| 





KEWAUNEE LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


GLASSWARE and PORCELAIN 


CAVALIER RESISTANCE 
GLASS 


BIOLOGY SPECIMENS 
BOTANY CHARTS 
AGRICULTURE CHARTS 
CHURNS, FARM LEVELS 
PHYSICS APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS 





Write for new price list and 
Catalogue. 


McKAY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT Ltd. 


265 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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ates, made necessary by the staff reduction. 

Chief Inspector Gorman explains that in the rear- 
rangement of districts regard is had to the better facil- 
ities for all the year round travelling in the south and 
eastern part of the province; hence districts will be 
larger there than in the north where traffic conditions 
are not so favorable. In the older established settle- 
ments too there will be less inspection than in newer 
districts, and more heavily settled foreign regions, 
where schools are not so well able to carry along of 
their own accord. However, it is recognized that with 
capable officials of the government removed from the 
field, more local troubles will have to be met by the 
departmental staff in the future. 

In addition to the city districts eight inspectorates 
will be wiped out, these being: Grande Prairie, Stur- 
geon, Stony Plain, Hardisty, Lacombe, Castor, Card- 
ston and Irvine. These have been absorbed in other 
districts. J. A. Fife still holds his post as ‘nspector of 
the Edmonton district, while G. 8S. Lord and M. E. 
Lazerte, city inspectors, will be transferred to Lamont 
and Vegreville respectively. F. G. Buchanan remains 
in Calgary while R. H. Roberts will be moved to Hanna. 

The 14 inspectors dismissed and the year of their 
appointment, are as follows: R. J. Gaunt, Athabasca, 
1919; D. H. Mackenzie, Brooks, 1919; Owen Williams, 
Cardston, 1919; Wm. Gray, Consort, 1919; G. W. Rob- 
ertson, Fort Saskatchewan, 1919; C. C. Bremner, 
Grande Prairie, 1920; R. H. Dobson, Hanna, 1919; G. 
K. Haverstock, Olds, 1921 (previously registrar for the 
department of education) ; T. J. Dwyer, Onoway, 1918 
(previously in office for 10 years) ; J. W. Yake, Oyen, 
1921; R. B. Brooks, Stony Plain, 1919; P. A. Beveridge, 
Trochu, 1919; H. D. Cartwright, Vegreville, 1920; 
George A. McKee of Edmonton, high school inspector, 
was appointed in 1920. 

As newly bounded and staffed, the 25 rural inspec- 
torates in the province will now be: Peace River, L. B. 
Yule; Onoway, J. H. Hutchinson; Westlock, J. J. Le- 
Blane; St. Paul de Metis, K. P. Crispo; Edmonton, J. 
A. Fife; Lamont, G. S. Lord; Vegreville, M. E. La- 
Zerte; Vermillion, H. F. Parker; Wetaskiwin, E. L. 
Fuller; Camrose, J. W. Russell; Wainwright, M. O. 


Nelson; Red Deer, A. R. Gibson; Trochu, W. J. Me-. 


Lean; Stettler, P. H. Thibaudeau; Coronation, J. C. 
Butchart; Olds, R. H. Liggett; Hanna, R. H. Roberts; 
Oyen, T. L. Aylesworth; Calgary, F. G. Buchanan; 
Bassano, J. F. Boyce; Medicine Hat, F. 8S. Carr; Fore- 
most, John Scoffield; High River, J. A. Macgregor; 
Macleod, Jos. Morgan; Lethbridge, A. J. Watson.—- 
Edmonton Bulletin. : 


Analerta 





Mr. Baker’s statement that the opposition in its at- 
tack on the government, was like ‘‘Don Quixote charg- 
ing the windmills’’ must take rank with the best par- 
liamentary examples of unconscious humor. Eloquence 
replete with literary references has its perils —Edmon- 
ton Journal. 





HIGH SCHOOL P.T.A. OPPOSES PROPOSED ACTION 
SCHOOL BOARD 


A resolution denouncing the proposed elimination of 
certain subjects from the high school curriculum, as 
well as the curtailment of the school session, was 





passed at the meeting of the South Calgary High 
School Parent-Teacher association at the meeting held 
in the school recently. 

The president and three members were appointed 
delegates to the round table conference of Parent- 
Teacher associations to be held soon and arrangements 
were made for holding a school fair about the middle 
of May.—Calgary Albertan. 





HOW PARENTS ARE ‘‘PASSING THE BUCK’’ TO SCHOOL 
MARMS 


TORONTO, April 6. — In his address before the 
trustees and ratepayers’ section of the Ontario Edu- 
cational association yesterday, Canon H. J. Cody, re- 
ferred to the many things expected of the school teach- 
ers. He cited the case of a Toronto school teacher who 
showed him a letter received from the mother of one 
of her pupils, complaining that her boy would not eat 
his porridge. Neither mother nor father could make 
him do so, the writer remarked, and added: ‘‘It was 
up to the teacher.’’ If anything went wrong with any 
boy in any part of the dominion, people asked ‘‘ what 
is wrong with the schools?”’ 

‘“When the engineer returned to this continent from 
the construction of the Suez Canal some wag com- 
posed lines to this effect: 

‘Got any rivers that are uncrossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
Doing what nobody ever could do. 

**‘T think,’’ said Canon Cody, ‘‘our teachers might 
aptly be described as the specializers in the impossible. 
At any rate, they heroically attempt to do everything 
they are asked to do.’’ 





SCHOOL INSPECTION 


In their policy of retrenchment the government has 
been very unwise in slashing. It has made no cuts 
where cuts would be justified and it has slashed at 
services which greatly impair the very progress of the 
provinee. 

Here is an instance. It has made no cut whatever 
in the indemnities of the members. That is the fact al- 
though the members heretofore have been paid a 
higher salary than any other legislators in Western 
Canada. 

But on the other hand it has struck a.very threaten- 
ing blow at our system of primary ‘education by cut- 
ting the number of inspectors from 40.to 20. 

In a young and growing province, the inspectors 
hold the primary school organization together. The 
inspectors keep the system going. In this country 
they are not merely inspectors but superintendents. 
For that reason we should have twice as many inspec- 
tors as we have now, rather than half as many. 

By this reduction the staff will be the same as in 
1914 when the school population was little more than 
half as great as at the present time. 

But now that the legislature has determined to re- 
duce the number of inspectors it will be only fair that 
what inspection there is should be given to the country 
districts. Under the present system there has been 
rather too much inspection in the city schools. In Cal- 
gary we have two inspectors as well as a high school 
inspector. That is rather overdoing inspection in a 
city where we have a superintendent, supervisors and 
the very best school principals. 
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McConnell’s Maps ©7237". San*** 
SET No. 17. 


Title Page 
Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, 
etc. 


North America, two maps, Political and Physical 

South America, two maps, Political and Physical. 

Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date 

Asia, agg 4 all the latest divisions, also Japan’s claims 
in Asia 

Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 

The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest bound- 
aries 

9 United States, each state colored separately 

10 United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 

11 Relief Map of Canada 

12 Drainage Map of Canada 

13 Physical Map of Canada 

14 Precipitation in Canada, showing amount in inches 

15 Temperature, shown in colors 

16 Maritime Provinces 

17 Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources 

18 Quebec and Ontario, showing natura] resources 

19 Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources 

20 Resource Map of Canada 

22 British Columbia, showing natural resources 

23 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

24 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

25 The Minerals of Canada 

26 The Forests of Canada 

27 Wheat Production, Canada 

28 Oats Production, Canada 

29 Swine Production, Canada 

30 Apple Production, Canada 

31 Hay Production, Canada 

32 Cattle Production, Canada 

33 Physical Map of the World 

34 Mean Annual Precipitation of the World 

85 Wheat Production of the World 

36 Corn Production of the World 

37 Sugar Production of the World 

38 Cotton Production of the World 

39 Cattle Production of the World 

40 Population of the World 
The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 

are bound on the edges with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 

date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price — 

adjustable steel stand $49.5 

Payable in Canadian money 
GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, ‘Stittsville, Ontario 


McCONNELL MAP CO 215 Institute Place, 


icago, Illinois 
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TEACHERS 








Our Correspondence Department 
Is a Service Bureau 


For You! 


WE ARE OFFERING: 


1. Academie Courses—Grades IX., X., XI. and XII. of 
the High School Course. 


2. Art Courses—Lettering, Rendering, Drawing, De- 
sign, Painting, Mechanical Drawing. 


3. Citizenship Courses—Subject matter for Citizenship 
and Civies. 


4. Commercial Courses—Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Pen- 
manship, Secretarial Practice. 


5. Agriculture—General Agriculture, Agricultural En- 
gineering, Rural Economics, Rural Sociology. 


SOME BRIEFLY STATED FACTS: 
1. A complete staff of efficient conscientious and ex- 
perienced specialists. 


2. Courses greatly improved to meet a higher stand- 
ard of instruction. 


3. Promptness in dealing with students’ exercises, etc. 
4. Reasonable rates—easy terms. 


5. We have an excellent Grade XII. course for teach- 
ers wishing to secure higher academic and professional 
standing. 


6. We can supply teachers with lesson material— 
methods and subject matter. No need to worry and work 
over your preparation. We have done it for you. 


7. We are the oldest Correspondence School in West- 
ern Canada. 


{ 
8. Alberta College has 19,600 former students. 
9. Our students are successful. 


10. It will pay you to write for full particulars to 


F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alherta College North, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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What Che Alliance Has Done 
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Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
Know That: 


The A.T.A. has raised the status of the teacher in 
Alberta and given a lead to the teaching profession 
throughout Canada. 

Only by organization can teaching be made a real 
profession. 

Propaganda against the Alliance is developed by 
those whose desire it is that teachers shall be de- 
nied the privileges of all other professions and 
crafts to act unitedly, to choose their own leaders 
and to exert an influence on the educational policy 
of the Province. 

In time of difficulty a member has a powerful or- 
ganization at his or her call to stand behind the in- 
dividual and see that justice is done. 

If the member is never called upon to face trouble 
personally, the support given to the A. T. A. is a 
help to some fellow-teacher less fortunately placed. 
‘“‘Bear ye one another’s burdens’’ is the primary 
consideration of a right professional spirit and the 
bed-rock principle on which our organization is 
founded and our policy promulgated. 

The A.T.A. has raised considerably the average 
salary of teachers in Alberta; and only by greatly 
intensifying the organization, can teachers avoid 
losing much of what has been won. 


Non-Members of the A.T.A. Do Not Know: 


That every teacher in Alberta owes hundreds of 
dollars per annum to the success of the A.T.A. in 
the past; every monthly cheque is increased by an 
amount equal to many times the annual member- 
ship fee to the A.T.A. 


The average salary of teachers in Alberta in 1917 
was as low as $862.64 and that the average salary 
jumped to $1,289.89 in 1921. The A. T. A. was 
responsible for the increase. 

There is a very strongly organized effort to re- 
duce teachers’ salaries still further and that an- 
ticipations for the success of the movement are 
based on the consideration that many of the teach- 
ers are not members of the A.T.A., and ean thereby 
be used to hurt the interests of the majority of the 
teachers. 

Lack of information led the teachers to believe 
that a fictitious over-supply of teachers was real. 
Lack of organization and information on the part 
of the teachers of the Province resnited in a wage 
reduction of approximately $750,000. $10,000 paid 
in membership fees could have prevented this mis- 
belief and saved to the teachers this three-quarters 
of a million drop in wages. 

Non-membership of the Alliance is not only poor 
business but also it stultifies the efforts of those 
who for years have been making a sacrifice for the 
teachers of Alberta. Neutrality with regard to the 
A.T.A. has the effect of ‘‘open hostility.’’ 





Why Not? 


Put aside all petty considerations and do your 
share while you remain in the teaching profession 
towards making teaching a profession and ‘‘ worth 





while.”’ 
the past. 
(2) Remember the policy of the A.T.A. represents the 
opinions of the members of the A.T.A. and that it 
will be your organization; you will have your say 
in who shall ‘be the leaders, in the methods of ad- 
ministration and in the shaping and direction of 
the A.T.A. policy. 
Join Now! Don’t delay! 
you! 


Others have done the same for you in 


Your profession needs 





AVERAGE SALARIES OF ALBERTA TEACHERS 

The averages given below are based on statistics 
fiom the Annual Reports of the Department of Edu- 
cation: therefore, they are authoritative. 


YEAR RURAL TEACHERS ALL TEACHERS 
BONS cxtiek.n:4)n vik 9 i. ee $ 792.72 
| eee Lo ee eee 826.69 
cA ee ae ae (i eR errr 862.64 
BN Te sidaiscide on Oo ee Oe 919.34 
Sere ee GUS fi4 sine ex dais 1,025.67 
re Fe Se Pere 1,180.62 
i | ee oe EEO adie vias 1,288.89 


No substantial increase is noticed in salaries of 
Rural Teachers until Midsummer of 1917, when the 
Statutory Minimum, passed in March of that year, gave 
a considerable boost. The increase in 1916 ‘‘in all 
schools’’ was due to ‘‘War Cuts in Salary’’ being 
restored in the towns and large cities. Otherwise 
salaries were practically stationary until Midsuramer, 
1918. The Statutory Minimum had failed to materially 
increase salaries: this in spite of splendid crops and the 
high price of farm products, and increase in wages of 
all other wage earners. 

In 1918 the A.T.A. commenced to be talked about; 
1919 was “flu year and the organization work was 
seriously impeded. However, the $1,200 minimum com- 
menced to make itself felt. 

Midsummer, 1919, to Midsummer, 1920, was the 
first year of full effectiveness of the A.T.A.—note the 
jump—and the work was continued through 1921 with 
similar progress. 

The A.T.A. gave the increase, not the ‘‘Law of 
Supply and Demand.”’ The years 1916, 1917, 1918 were 
the years of greatest scarcity of teachers, yet no ma- 
terial increases in salaries were earned; the real pres- 
sure upward came as a result of organizing. 

Can the A.T.A. hold what it has won? It will take 
much more organization to hold now than it required 
to advance during the banner year, 1920 to 1921. 

—J. W. B. 





THE 1923 AGREEMENT FORM 


A new form of agreement between trustees and 
teachers has made its appearance recently. This form 
of agreement is practically th same as the form in use 
up to now with the exception of ONE CLAUSE and the 
difference is shown below. 

Clause 5 of the last form reads as follows: 

‘‘Rither party hereto may terminate this agree- 
ment by giving thirty (30) days’ notice in writing to 
the other party; 

Provided, however, that if the teacher within five 
(5) days requests the board in writing for an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with the said board its reasons for 
proposing to terminate the said agreement and to an- 
swer any charges or complaints made against him, then 
such notice shall not become effective unless and until 
a meeting is held for such discussion. 

(b) Ten (10) days’ notice in writing shall be given 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF OUR SERVICE TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Highest Grade Apparatus Comparatively Low Prices 








Prompt Shipment From Stock 





We carry a superior and most complete line of Physical, Chemical and 
Biological Apparatus at our Toronto warehouse—the largest stock of this 
kind in Canada. It comprises every requirement of Continuation Schools, 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes for experimental and demonstra- 
tion work in— 





LIGHT PRESSURE MAGNETISM 
HEAT MEASUREMENT FRICTION 
COLOR BOILING POINT ELECTRICITY 
SOUND EXPANSION ELECTROLYSIS 
GRAVITY FREEZING WAVE MOTION 








GLASSWARE PORCELAIN CHEMICALS 














HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR SCIENCE CATALOGUE? 





If not, write us at once and we will gladly mail a copy. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET - - - . - . : TORONTO 


























FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


(Guaranteed you by the Canada Life) 
You know of individuals well up in years who are still ‘‘drudging along.’’ They cannot stop if 
they would, but must go on to the end of their days working for a living. You can avoid that. 
Why Not Pension Yourself? 
Why not ‘‘take stock’’ of your present financial position—to size up your personal affairs and 
decide on a plan for the future? 


OUR NEW PENSION PLAN 


guarantees that upon reaching a certain age in life, you will receive a monthly cheque for $50, $100, 
$200, $250—as you may now decide—and this monthly payment cannot cease as long as you live. 


An Income for Life 


Think what it may mean to you to be certain of an income right up to the end of life, when you 
consider that 97 per cent. of people in their later years are partially or wholly dependent upon others 
for support. 

When they were younger they did not have the chance now offered you. It was not then possible 
to secure such a convenient and certain provision as this Monthly Pension Plan. 

An average deposit of only a few dollars a month will return you $50.00 a month later on. 


Do Not Pass This By 


CANADA LIFE 


HOME OFFICE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
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to the teacher of such meeting and the teacher accom- 
panied by some ratepayer or member of his immediate 
family shall have the right to appear at the said meet- 
ing and to discuss the reasons for which the board may 
desire to terminate this agreement. 

(ec) At the conclusion of the said meeting the board 
may either ‘confirm or rescind its previous action in 
giving notice of termination of this agreement. If the 
board confirms its previous action in giving said no- 
tice, then this agreement shall be fully determined and 
ended in thirty (30) days after the date when the 
teacher has been notified in writing of such con- 
firmation.”’ 

The corresponding clause (Clause 6) of the new con- 
tract is as follows: 

‘*Hither party hereto may terminate this agreement 
by giving thirty (30) days’ notice in writing to the 
other party ; 

Provided that no such notice shall be given by the 
board until the teacher has been given the privilege 
of attending a meeting of the board (of which TWO 
clear days’ notice in writing shall be given to the 
teacher) to hear its reasons for proposing to terminate 
the agreement.’’ 

OBSERVATIONS 

(1) Ten (10) days’ notice in the old contract is 
replaced by TWO (2) days’ notice in the new form. 

(2) True, the order of procedure with respect to 
the giving of 30 days’ notice and the calling of the 
meeting has been reversed—a change specially re- 
quested by the Alliance, but the short period of notice 
of the investigation meeting is of far greater disad- 
vantage'to the teacher than was the disability of hav- 
ing the trustees give the notice before the meeting was 
held. 

The effect of the short period of notice of meeting 
will preclude any possibility of the teacher being able 
to obtain any help from outside—the Alliance for in- 
stance—or from making adequate preparations to de- 
fend herself. In cases of terminations of agreement it 
is very unusual for a teacher to be altogether unaware 
of the nature of the complaints to be made or on what 
grounds allegations are likely to be based. 

(4) No provisiong is made in the new form of agree- 
ment for the teacher to be entitled to representation 
of any kind; the teacher will be compelled to fight her 
battle defenseless and alone, and the Alliance will find 
it very difficult to function in the majority of cases 
as the defender of the teachers’ rights before the school 
board. 

(5) No draft of the contract was shown to the Al- 
lianee, neither formally nor informally, previous to its 
being printed, enclosed in the registers and sent broad- 
cast throughout the Province to school boards. There 
has ‘always existed an understanding by both Depart- 
ment of Education and the Alliance that contracts 
would be referred to us before being decided upon 
finally. 

(6) The Minister’s offer made at the conference 
last January between officials of the Department of 
Education and five members of the Executive of the 
Alliance was as follows: 

‘““A hearing of the teacher, and due notice of the 
date of the hearing be given to him: that if the board 
finally gives notice to the teacher he will have the 
privilege of appealing to the Minister of Eduecation.’’ 

This offer was taken down verbatim and repeated 
again and again by the General Secretary-Treasurer 
at this conference so as to make sure that there be no 
misunderstanding with regard to this matter in the 


mind of every one present. The hearing was to take 
place before any notice was to be given and the appeal 
to the Minister of Education was to take the place of 
the Board of Conciliation. The same offer was made 
by the Minister of Education to the trustees at the 
last Trustees’ Convention. The trustees accepted the 
idea of the ‘‘investigation’’ being held before notice 
be given, but were opposed to any appeal to the Min- 
ister of Education. Thus, the Minister of Education 
made the same offer to both parties, the Alliance ac- 
cepted his offer, the trustees did not; yet the point of 
view of the trustees has prevailed. Furthermore, when 
the offer was made to the trustees no suggestion was 
made that the ten days’ notice be reduced and the 
Alliance took it for granted that the period would re- 
main th same—ten days, not changed to two days. 





It will be seen from the foregoing that the action 
of the Department is probably the most serious thing 
that has taken place with regard to contracts since 
this question was first mooted by the Alliance. It 
means a great deal to the individual teacher and very 
much to the Alliance, inasmuch as it will place a great 
obstacle in the way of the Alliance’s functioning effec- 
tively in defending its members in time of greatest 
difficulty. 











Cearhers’ Councils 























Chas. B. Stillman, Chicago, President of the American 


Federation of Teachers. 


The American Federation of Teachers has advo- 
cated Teachers’ Councils from the beginning. We 
have found, however, that everything depends upon 
the type of the particular council concerned. There 
is always a danger that they will be so organized that 
administrative officials will retain control and that 
they will’ thus become a mere rubber stamp for the 
school administration. I do not believe that a Teach- 
ers’ Council alone is ever sufficient. Unless there is a 
live organization of teachers, of the type for example 
of your own A.T.A., the Teachers’ Council is likely to 
degenerate because of indifference on the part of the 
teachers. 


In Chicago where we have an unusually efficient 
type of council, obtained with the co-operation of the 
Superintendent of Schools, we find even now that it is 
difficult to combat that deadly indifference. I am 
sending the constitution of the Chicago High School 
Teachers’ Council, which is about all the literature we 
have on the subject. That constitution is about to be 
amended, but I think in not very vital particulars. 

There are many Teachers’ Councils in various cities 
of the country which scarcely deserve the name. In 
New York City, for instance, the so-called Teachers’ 
Council is very undemocratically organized and does 
not represent the real spirit of the teachers for that 
reason. 


To be perfectly candid, those of us who were most 
enthusiastic for the Teachers’ Council idea at the out- 
set, are not altogether satisfied with the working out 
of the idea in actual practice. Still, the theory is so 
sound that it would seem eventually some adequate 
method of application must be found. 
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Sabbatical Semenster 








A plan for sabbatical semester on half pay for 
teachers and supervisory officers who have served the 
Minneapolis schools for at least ten years has been pre- 
sented to the Board of Education by the Minneapolis 
Federation of Teachers. Such teachers will have 
reached the maximum salary according to the present 
schedule, and as the present maximum salary of sub- 
stitutes is approximately one-half that of the. maxi- 
mum teachers, the leave of absence could be granted 
with practically no additional expense to the Board. 

We regard this as an especially opportune time for 
introducing a leave of absence on half pay, as it seems 
to us a corollary to the single salary schedule, one pur- 
pose of which is to raise the educational standard. At 
present teachers desiring advanced professional train- 
ing are under several handicaps. They are limited to 
late afternoon classes when their vitality is lowest and 








VISIT 


VICTORIA 


THE PEARL OF 
THE PACIFIC 











the time too limited for satisfaction, or to summer 


sessions when many of the best known professors are 
not in residence and experimental schools are not open 
to observation. 


Sabbatical leave for public school teachers has been 
successfully tried in several cities. Had not the war 
interfered, it is likely that the movement would be 
much more widespread than it is at present. As far 
back as 1896 Cambridge offered her teachers the op- 
portunity for a periodic leave on half pay. Newton, 
Mass., Richmond, Va., and Rochester, New Rochelle 
and Buffalo, N. Y., have since granted leave on half 
pay for service ranging from three to ten years. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Durhan, N. C., grant full pay. In ad- 
dition to a sabbatical year on half pay for study or 
travel after seven years of service, Boston provides a 
year of rest on full pay after 20 years of service. 


G. W. A. Luckey of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., after a study of sabbatical leave says: 
““The best information obtainable indicates that the 
privilege of a sabbatical year works well in practice 
and does stimulate the teachers to a higher degree of 
service.’’ 





CROWN MILLINERY PARLORS 


MISS M. E. LIVINGSTONE (VICTORIA, LTD.) 
Phone 4069 


621 View Street Victoria, B. C. 








CYRUS H. BOWES 
DEPENDABLE CHEMIST 
Victoria, B. C. 
DRUGS, FILMS, KODAKS AND DENTIFRICES 
Arcade Building 
1121 Government St.— Chamber of Commerce Entrance 











AND SIGHT-SEEING 


TAXI 
Special Rates For Shopping Trips. 


Tourist Auto and Livery Limited 
800 Fort Street, at Blanchard. 
G. E. KEEN, Mgr. Phone 426 VICTORIA, B.C. 





HILL LAOUsE 


646 Simcoe Street Victoria, B. C. 
Delightfully Situated 


Board Residence Terms Moderate 
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Latest Spring 
D siete Novelties 


IN SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 





GOLD ENAMEL BUTTONS 





The design is a replica of the 
above monogram; the letters are in 
gold on a background of blue 
enamel, and the circular face is put 
one-half inch in diameter. 


Price 80c postpaid. Send 80c to 
the General Secretary-Treasurer and 
a button will be sent oy return mail. 
Locals may purchase them in bulk. 











EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10203 Jasper Avenue Prices 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 


AND MILLINERY 





OUR MOTTO: 
Quality Garments at Moderate 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 
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Enitorial 








A recent editorial from the ‘‘London Daily Mail’’ 
was quoted by ‘‘Edmonton Bulletin.’’ The gist of the 
article is that the teachers of Croydon, England, were 
badly beaten in their contest with the local Education 
Authority. This was, of course, a ‘‘strike,’’ although 
as a matter of fact, it was the Authority who precipi- 
tated the trouble by refusing to ratify the Revised 
Burnham Schedule, thereby ‘‘locking out’’ the 
teachers. 

From the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ we learn that the N.U.T. 
is fighting for the very existence of the teaching pro- 
fession in England. The extent of the struggle can 
be gauged from the following notice appearing in re- 
cent issues of the ‘‘Schoolmaster’’: 

APPOINTMENTS — IM- 

PORTANT NOTICE 


OSSETT 
Education Authority 


All provided and non-provided 











LINDSEY, L.E.A. Schools. 
Handicraft dad D stic 
ag ine ae ae — 
erry eins ABERAYRON, ABERYST- 


WYTH, CARDIGAN, LLAN- 
DYSSUL TREGARON, and 
COUNTY SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS and BRYN ROAD 
CENTRAL SCHOOL, LAM- 
PETER, 


DEVON COUNTY 
Education Authority 


HUNTINGDON 


County Education Authority 





Teachers are requested not to 
apply for any appointments 
under the above Authorities 
LOWESTOFT before communicating with 
the General Secretary, Na- 

Education Authority tional Union of Teachers, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London, W.C.1, who 
will supply them with impor- 
tant professional information. 


\ 


All provided and non-provided 
Schools. 

This issue arises from two causes: First, the dras- 
tic reductions in the Education Budget, which leave 
Local Authorities with very much smaller grants; apd 
second, the attempt of Local Authorities who are not 
paying the Burnham Scale Minimum to take advan- 
tage of the five per cent. reduction allowed by the 
Revised Burnham Seale. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ and ‘‘stunt 
press’’ generally seems to value teachers as mere non- 
entities who have no claims whatever on modern so- 
ciety. The ‘‘London Times,’’ however, adopts an 
open mind on the question, realizing the immense im- 
portance of education for the future of England. 

The following quotations will serve to acquaint 
Alberta teachers with the significance of the struggle 
in which their Old Country confréres find themselves. 
One need hardly draw attention to the striking 
parallel with the case of the Brandon teachers. The 
same things happen, the world over, whenever teach- 
ers try to resist oppression. 





THE ‘‘TIMES’’’ TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 

Up to a few months ago The Times and The Daily 
Mail represented the same interest and to a large ex- 
tent voiced the same policy on questions of vital im- 
portance to the State. Elsewhere we reproduce the 
conflicting views of the Daily Mail in 1918 and today 
on the worth and work of teachers in our public ele- 
mentary schools. The contrast is remarkable, but not 
altogether inexplicable. Today the Daily Mail speaks 
with the voice of Lord Rothermere, whose ‘‘sym- 
pathy’’ is wholly concentrated on the woes of the 
poor, suffering farmers. If they are to have a wheat 
bonus the farmer-labourer’s child and his teacher must 
be sweated. The Tines, on the other hand, retains its 
old, sane vision, being free from the maleficent influ- 
ence of the ‘‘stunt hunters.’’ In a leader of 7th April 
it deals with the Conference of the ‘‘National Union 
of Teachers—numerieally, at least, the most important 
of all our educational fraternities, for it boasts 120,- 
000 members.’’ The leader concludes as follows: ‘‘A 
more serious criticism is that these conferences of 
teachers are mainly concerned with attempts to in- 
crease their salaries and material conditions. If this 
were true, it would only support the belief that teach- 
ers are as human as the rest of us. To fight, by or- 
ganization or otherwise, for a better salary is by no 
means necessarily selfish in the narrow sense. On the 
contrary, it may well be proof of unselfishness; teach- 
ers, like the rest of us, have wives and children to sup- 
port, and ‘to ask for more’ on behalf of one’s depend- 
ents is an honourable, if distasteful, duty. As a fact, 
however, we do not notice, in reading the reports from 
Brighton and elsewhere, that the profession is unduly 
obsessed by material cares. Teachers, as a body, and 
with exceptions, are now reasonably well paid, thanks 
to Burnham Committees and to the Act of 1918. Men 
teachers, with normal responsibilities are more closely 
pressed by res angusta domi than women teachers, 
who, normally, have fewer claims and are paid four- 
fifths of the salaries of their men colleagues; but 
teachers of both sexes have lately proved both their 
patriotism and their comparative degree of comfort by 
voluntarily surrendering 5 per cent. of the salaries to 


which they are legally entitled. In fact, there is little 


substance in any attack on teachers on the ground that 
they are ‘money-grubbers.’ We doubt whether any 
class of the community lives more simply, wastes less 
money on trivialities, or spends more, of themselves 
and of their substance, on the things that matter.”’ 
* * * 
THEN AND NOW 

Five Years Ago— 

In its issue of 11th June, 1918, the following lead- 


ing article appeared in the Daily Mail :— 
‘GET ON WITH THE EDUCATION BILL 


‘SAND PAY THE TEACHERS BETTER. 
‘‘We published yesterday a letter from Mr. Robert 
Wallace, of Edinburgh University, urging five reasons 
why the Education Bill should be dropped. If we 
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SEATTLE has 8 High Schools, with 11,054 students. 
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thought his point of view obtained among any consid- 
erable section of the community we should begin to 
despair of our country. 

‘Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill is the biggest step 
that has been taken since 1870 toward supplying us 
with a modern and national system of education. Is 
there anybody who will deny that that is one of our 
-greatest needs? If the war has taught us anything, 
it is the value of brains, the capacity for forming right 
judgments, the power of selecting principles and ap- 
plying them to particular eases. This war has shown 
that courage, enterprise, and devotion fall short of 
their proper reward unless they are directed by brains. 

‘“Germany owes everything she is and has, in war 
and in commeree, to her schools. Her people have been 
educated to fight and to succeed industrially. Our 
people have been educated in neither activity. What 
they have achieved on the battlefield and in trade has 
been due to native characteristics and not to training. 
And training, in a world where everything is special- 
ised, is the foundation of success. The whole object 
of Mr. Fisher’s Bill is to give them this training, with- 
out which they can never for long hold their own in 
any form of competitive struggle. 

‘That is one reason why the Bill should be per- 
severed with. But it is not the greatest. The demo- 
cratic ideal insists that all men and women should 
have a chance of realising the best that is in them. 


That is an ideal only attainable by a system of educa- ~ 


tion that leads progressively from the elementary 
schools to the universities. And if the system of edu- 
cation is to be sound, the teachers must be properly 
paid and their salaries must be raised to meet the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of living. It is not creditable 
that, as was recently pointed out at a meeting of mis- 
tresses, a woman employed in difficult work in our 
schools should receive less than a tramway-conductor. 

“‘People talk of ‘reconstruction.’ There is only 
one basis on which we can build a new and greater 


Britain—and that is education. Mr. Fisher’s Bill 
deals with the very roots of national well-being. It is 
true that he has weakened its provisions somewhat 
since its first introduction. But it remains a good 
Bill, and a vast improvement on our existing system; 
it has been discussed with a notable absence of denom- 
inational heat; the nation is ready for it, and to drop 
it now would be to let slip such a chance as neither 
this generation nor the next are likely to have within 
their grasp.’’ 

—And Now. 

On 4th April, 1923 the Daily Mail leader writer 
produced the following :— 

‘“THE TEACHERS ARE VERY WELL OFF. 

‘‘The National Union of Teachers is holding its 
annual meeting at Brighton, and while pretending to 
talk about ‘education’ really discussing pay and noth- 
ing else. The public, who are heavily taxed in the in- 
terests of elementary school teachers, are growing 
weary of the bombastic claims of the National Union 
and other organisations of the teaching profession. 
When the miners hold meetings about their rates of 
wages they do not make speeches upon the exalted 
character of the task of coal-getting. They simply 
say they want more pay. When the agricultural lab- 
ourers of Norfolk decide to strike they do not explain 
that they are the saviours of their country. They con- 
tent themselves with stating that they are not receiv- 
ing a living wage. 

‘‘The teachers air their supposed grievances in a 
more subtle fashion. They do not speak so much of 
their own claims, but rather of ‘the claims of the chil- 
dren.’ They denounce the Board of Education as ‘re- 
actionary and lacking in vision.’ They utter nonsense 
about the choice being ‘between education and evolu- 
tion or ignorance and revolution.’ What all these 
high-flown sentiments about ‘education’ boil down to 
is that the teachers want more money than the nation 
can afford to pay them. : 
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‘*School teachers are almost the only section of the 
community who have derived great benefits from the 
disastrous war years. While most people are much 
worse off than they were before the war, teachers are 
far better off, in spite of all their grumbling.’’ 











Judge Greene's Berision 














Given below is an important decision by Judge 
Greens, which is of great interest to teachers. Cases 
are all too frequent where unauthorized persons inter- 
fere between teacher and pupils in and around the 
school premises while the teacher is on duty, and it 
has been an open question until now as to just what 
is meant by ‘‘disturbing the school while in opera- 
tion.’’ 

It is a cause of satisfaction to both boards and 
teachers to learn that a Court Judge gives a wide in- 
terpretation to what constitutes ‘‘disturbance’’ and 
this de ision will serve notice on all brawlers and 
trouble makers on school premises that the law holds 
it to be an offense, punishable by fine to enter school 
premises and ‘‘ball-out’’ the teacher in the presence 
of the school. 


In the District Court of the Judicial District of 
Medicine Hat. 


WESLEY VS. DE YOUNG 


Judgment by His Honour George W. Greene. 

Wesley has appealed against the order of a Justice 
of the Peace which adjudged him guilty of a breach of 
the provisions of Section 216 of the School Act. At 
the time the breach was committed, Section 173 of the 
School Ordinance was in force, but now that section 
has been carried forward to Section 216 of Chapter 
52 of the RS.A. and as counsel has acquiesced therein, 
I think it proper to treat it as a complaint under the 
section of the Ordinance in force at the time the breach 
was committed, namely 12th December, 1922. 

The breach complained of was committed on the 
morning of the 12th December, 1922 in the school 
building shortly before the appointed time for the 
commencement of the school exercises for the day in 
the presence of nearly all of th pupils of the school. 
The evidence does not disclose the exact time when the 
disturbane actually ceased, but I am of the opinion 
that it came to an end and the appellant had left the 
building before the actual time for the commencement 
of the exercises. In fact, the school bell was not rung 
until some minutes after, owing to the fact that some 
of the desks and property had been upset and had to 
be put back in order. 

The scuffle between Wesley and the teacher took 
place in the presence of most of the pupils who were 
in the building at the commencement and a dozen or 
more of the 20 pupils left school on account of the 





disturbance. Wesley had refused to leave the build- 
ing when requested and repeated several tims. Th 
teacher was justified in using the foree which he did 
to expel Wesley. The section dealing with disturbing 
a school is very broad and embraces a number of ways 
in which a breach of its provisions may be brought 
about, and in my opinion it is a section which should 
be given a wide and liberal construction in its favour 
and should be strictly construed against any one who 
violates any of its provisions. In my opinion what 
Wesley did in the school building on the morning of 
the 12th December, 1922, amounted to a wilful inter- 
ruption of disturbance of the school. 


In my opinion a breach of the provisions of See- 
tion 173 of the School Ordinance, now Section 216 of 
the School Act, can be committed at other times than 
during the hours in which the exercises of the school 
are being conducted or within the time in which they 
are appointed to be conducted. I find that Wesley 
did wilfully disturb the school by his rude and in- 
decent behaviour on the occasion, and I therefore con- 
firm the order of the Justice and dismiss the appeal 
and order appellant to pay the costs of these proceed- 
ings. GEO. W. GREENE. 


June 7th, 1923. 


Mr. Beattie for Appellant; Mr. Blanchard for the 
Respondent. 
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Box 1500 


Christie School Supply, Limited 


The Largest School Supply House in the Canadian West 
Brandon, Man. 





We Supply--- 


SCHOOL DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
BLACKBOARDS 

MAPS AND GLOBES 
BELLS AND FLAGS 
CHALK AND ERASERS 


CLOCKS AND STOVES 
RAFFIA AND REEDS 

KING AND QUEEN Pictures 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
FRST AID CABINETS 
KINDERGARTEN GOODS 
DRINKING WATER TANKS 


Please send us your orders. 


Box 1500 


Drop a post card for Our New Catalogue No. 32, if you have not received one. 
Credit to all School Districts if required. 


CHRISTIE SCHOOL SUPPLY, LIMITED 


Brandon, Man. 


PAPER TOWELS and CUPS 

SWEEPING COMPOUND and 
OILS 

WINDOW BLINDS 

SCHOOL and LIBRARY 
BOOKS 

BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL 

and BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
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Methods of Measuring Ceachers’ Efficiency 
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A Paper Read Before the Women Teachers’ Club of Edmonton. 











METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Arthur Boyce, Assistant in the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago, has given eare- 
ful study to the subject of Measuring Teachers’ Effi- 
ciency. Summarized, his ideas seem to be as follows: 

(1) There is a need for Rating of Teachers. Un- 
less there is an analysis of the qualities necessary for 
an efficient teacher, students cannot be intelligently 
directed into the teaching profession. There should 
be a method of analysis which would show the proper 
place for a teacher with given qualifications, and the 
proper teacher for any given place. 

(2) A measuring scheme is necessary for the im- 
provement in service. 

(a) It would serve as a basis for self-criticism and 
self-improvement on the part of the teachers; for with 
the standard before them, teachers need not wait till 
their weaknesses are pointed out by inspectors or 
higher officials. Thus the inspector could concentrate 
on those points where the measurement revealed need 
for help. 

(b) The presence of a definite standard for effi- 
ciency would itself be a spur to improvement by lay- 
ing emphasis on important points. 

(3) An even more effective spur to efficiency would 
come through the application of definite measurement, 
to the determination of promotion and dismissal. An 
important application in this connetion would be the 
salary schedule. 

Up to date the determining factors for salary ad- 
justments are usually sex and length of service. Neither 
of these factors may properly determine a teacher’s 
salary unless the board wishes to pay for something 
other than the service rendered. Neither should the 
grade taught be made the basis of salary. Every 
grade is worthy of the teacher’s best efforts and she 
should be paid according to her efficiency in the place 
she has, and should be encouraged to improve her 
value there instead of being encouraged to try for a 
different grade. 

Some scheme of measuring teaching efficiency is 
needed as a basis for intelligent promotion in position. 
Promotion should be given to those who show promise 
of being useful in the higher place. 

Then, justice to teachers demands that dismissals 
be made on an impersonal basis of proved inefficiency. 
There is great diversity of method used in judging 
teachers’ efficiency. Some large cities have no method 
at all. In general two methods ‘are in use—examina- 
tion, and rating. Examinations do not in general play 
a large part in measuring teachers’ efficiency but are 
found in continuation with length of service or effi- 
ciency of service or both. 

One use for these examinations, which might be 
ealled promotional examinations, is for the purpose of 
selecting principals, supervisors or other school offi- 
cials from the ranks of the teachers. The examinations 
are simply more extended and more searching than 
those necessary to enter the service and they espe- 
cially review the administration or special branch of 
supervision sought. (London). 

Then there are examinations which determine the 
advance of teachers from one salary group to another. 
These vary greatly in character from city to city. They 





may consist of the earning of credits in college exten- 
sion courses, or summer schools, on the presentation 
of theses on professional problems, papers reviewing 
certain professional reading; or they may be regular 


examinations set on professional or academic subjects. , 


E‘igibility to these examinations for promotion in rank 
or salary depends on the number of years the teacher 
has taught and the success of her previous work. 

In all cases it is evidently the purpose of the ex- 
aminations for promotion, to be a spur to, and a test 
of continued study and professional interest on the 
part of the teachers in service. In most instances the 
taking of the examinations is optional, but the fact 
that further increase of salary depends on it is com- 
pelling enough. 

But there is an objection to promotion by examina- 
tion: 

1. It forees on the teacher an amount of study she 
is not always ready to undertake; and if the teacher is 
conscientious and doing all that she can in the school 
room, she cannot spend time and energy on outside 
study without damage to her health or regular work. 
This objection is overcome in those cities which make 
very close connection between the study for examina- 
tions and every-day school life. The number of sub- 
jects to be taken by one teacher is limited in number 
per year. 

2. A more serious objection is that the expense is 
more than the increase in salary justifies. 

Superintendents are in favor of the promotional 
examinations. They do more, in their opinion, to keep 
the teacher mentally alert and progressive than any 
other method. 

Classroom efficiency as the condition of eligibility 
to promotional examinations, and success in actual 
teaching is the only basis of promotion aside from 
years of service. 


METHODS OF RATING TEACHERS 


Two methods: (a) General Impression; (b) Analy- 
tical Method. 

The General Impression Method is characteristic 
of the majority of school systems. The superintendent 
or the principal rate the teacher by observation of her 
work. The teachers are rated good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, as worthy or unworthy of retention and promotion, 
according to the opinion of the one who judges them. 
There is nothing to tell what the judgment really 
means. No evidence is presented to support the final 
rating. The judge’s opinion may be well grounded or 
not. As certain teachers under such a system declare, 
‘‘The way to get promoted is to know your principal 
rather than your principles.’’ 

The efficiency of the work must necessarily suffer 
when teachers are working to satisfy whims instead of 
working to attain worthy ends understood and set up 
by teachers as well as supervisors, or striving to please 
superior officers instead of working according to 
sound educational principles. The rating officer is in 
an uncomfortable position if there is any disagreement 
among the teachers, when he depends solely on his gen- 
eral impression of a teacher. There is a great oppor- 
tunity for favoritism, and if partiality is not actually 
shown, the superintendent is in danger of being ac- 
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cused of it, if he has nothing to show as a basis for 
his rating. . 

Then one’s general impression is not always to be 
trusted. There is evidence to show that an officer’s 
general impression may be modified when the teacher 
is studied in detail. Analysis reveals qualities of merit 
or demerit not realized before. The officer may be 
prejudiced for or against the teacher by some factor 
which is not vital to the teacher’s efficiency. ‘‘General 
impression’’ and the ‘‘indefinable something’’ looked 
for by many superintendents can help but little in im- 
proving the teaching force. § 

Some superintendents, however, are firmly con- 
vineed that their personal general impression of a 
teacher is all that is necessary to place her correctly 
and that an analysis is worse than a waste of time. If 
no other purpose were served by rating than that of 
determining general efficiency or inefficiency, and if 
all schools were blessed with expert judges of teachers, 
we should not need analysis; general impressions would 
be enough. But it is important to know in what par- 
ticulars teachers are superior or inferior, if they are 
to be properly placed or helped. In judging a teacher, 
the critic must be able to point out specific points of 
deficiency. Not all the school officers who are called 
on to pass judgment are expert judges of teaching ef- 
ficiency. A schedule of qualities in the hand of the 
non-expert judge of teachers will not make him an 
expert, but it will tend to make his judgments more 
adequate and uniform, and therefore more expert,.than 
they would otherwise ‘be, and will insure greater re- 
liability. The expert will be developed by training and 
practice. 


ANALYTICAL METHOD 


In the rating schemes which attempt to analyze the 
teacher’s efficiency and judge her in a systematic 
fashion, one finds all degrees of complexity. Some 
schemes have as few as two points to be reported on, 
while in others as many as 75 or 80 points are taken 
into account, analyzing the work most minutely. 

Of the hundred or more rating schemes collected by 
by Mr. Boyce there seem to be four general types: 

1. Descriptive reports involving a written state- 
ment by the supervisory officer. Thus Oakland, Cal., 
requires Report on Teaching and Report on Discip- 
line. Other cities require Discipline, Teaching Power, 
Accuracy, Neatness and Promptness of Record Work, 
Professional Spirit. 

2. A second type asks a series of questions answer- 
able by ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.”’ 

3. A third type of report blank is used in Philadel- 
phia and a number of cities. The teachers for a build- 
ing are listed, usually in order of general excellence. 
Opposite each name is placed some indication of the 
teacher’s general efficiency and her grade in each of 
the few specified items: Management of Children, In- 
struction, Attention to Details of School Business, 
Scholarship, Professional Interest and Zeal, Personal 
Qualification. 

The classroom instruction ecard published by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research is widely 
used ‘‘as a scale of self-measurement by teachers and 
as a memorandum for supervisors. The ecard calls at- 
tention to nearly a hundred details, usually giving the 
critic alternative replies to be checked. 

4. The fourth type is that in which numerical values 
are given to ihe various qualities, and subtractions 
made from the maximum value of any quality in pro- 
portion to the deficiency. One of the simplest of such 


score cards is issued by the Department of Public In- 
struction of the State of Indiana. There are three’ 
headings in this scheme: 

Teaching Power, 45 points; Government, 35 points; 
General Characteristics, 35 points. 

Any attempt to summarize the qualities found in 
many schemes proposed can be only partly successful, 
owing to the diversity of meaning for the same terms 
and difference in opinion. An examination of 50 rat- 
ing schemes revealed 150 factors which were not all 
different. Thus there are six different ways of ex- 
pressing instructional skill and 10 different statements 
for discipline. If some adequate analysis can be made 
of the best teachers we now have, and if the relative 
values of their qualities of merit can be determined, 
even roughly, then we have advanced a little towards 
the stating of efficiency in scientific terms. The 
weakness of the analytical method is the need of a list 
of terms which are specific in their meaning and shall 
be generally recognized as the categories in which 
teaching efficiency is best described. The terms must 
be made exact by careful definition and standardiza- 
tion so that all who use them intelligently will mean 
the same thing by them. 

A method suggested by Mr. Boyce as being suit- 
able for rating efficiency, by the analytical method, is . 
the graphical method of recording judgments which 
eliminates much clerical work. 

The items under which a teacher is judged have 
been organized under five heads: Personal Equip- 
ment, Social and Professional Equipment, School Man- 
agement and Technique in Teaching. The teacher is 
rated Excellent, Good, Medium, Poor and Very Poor. 

To write out a report of this nature would require 
a great amount of clerical work. To reduce this there 
are cards on which these 45 items are printed. The 
eritic official indicates the degree of efficiency: the 
teacher has obtained and a line is drawn through 
these marks which shows the teachers’ curve of pro- 
bability. Instructions for marking the efficiency re- 
cord and an explanation of terms would accompany 
each card. 

Ratings by the graphical method show the possibil- 
ity of expressing all shades of excellence and all com- 
binations of specific kinds. of excellence in teachers. 

With slight variations principals are able to get 
the same result at two different times without refer- 
ence to the first record made. 

Different judges of the same teacher are able to ob- 
tain results varying from each other less than three 
spaces of the scale. 

If results from different schools are to be made 
thoroughly comparable, the judges of teachers must 
be trained to a common standard of excellence and be 
given a common fund of knowledge as to what con- 
stitutes excellence in teaching. 

Tests show that the use of an analytical blank may 
raise or lower judgments previously formed. General 
impressions and unanalyzed judgments are not 


reliable. 
SUMMARY 


1. The relative merits of teachers are determined 
almost altogether by some sort of rating or estimation 
by the supervisory officers.’ For the most part this 
judgment is formed by general impression and is not 
the result of an analysis of the situation. 

2. The need for analysis is recognized by many 
schools, as shown by their methods of reporting effi- 
ciency. The weaknesses of the present schemes have 
to do principally with (a) their choice of terms, re- 
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sulting in inadequate analysis; (b) the lack of defini- 
tion of terms, resulting in vagueness and indefinite- 
ness; (c) the method of recording judgments, which is 
frequently wasteful of time or inaccurate or uncon- 
trolled or all three. 

3. The method of rating by analysis recorded 
graphically overcomes some of the difficulties involv- 
ed by a comprehensive list of qualities and a careful 
definition of terms. 

When a large number of school officials use the 
scheme, however, the following weaknesses appear in 
the ratings: (a) Ratings which should be the same or 
nearly the same may differ widely because of the dif- 
fering standards of excellence in the minds of the 
different rating officers. (b) School officials are not 
equally able to judge teachers and discriminate care- 
fully between their various qualities. 

4. The tests show that comparable and uniformly 
accurate reports on teaching efficiency are not to be 
had at present and that,:to obtain them, supervisors 
have to be trained to a similar standard of excellence 
and given a common fund of information. 

5. When the relation between general merit and 
the various qualities of merit is determined on the 
basis of ratings by the graphical method proposed the 
following relations appear: 

(a) The supervisors co-operating in these tests 
have put most emphasis on results obtained and tech- 
nical skill displayed, and least on the more general 
personal factors. 

(b) In general, increased professional preparetion 
increases efficiency, but the correlation is low because 
of widely varying preparation of the teachers rated. 

(c) Experience is positively related to efficiency 
up to 15 or 20 years of experience, tests showing that 
there is not much increase in efficiency relying on ex- 
perience after that part of a teacher’s career. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


All meetings will be held in the Faculty Room, New 
Medical Building, McGill University, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Tuesday, August 7th. 
9:30 a.m. Addresses of welcome by Civie and Eduea- 
tional Representatives of the City of Montreal. 
President’s Address—H. W. Huntly, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Secretary’s Report—Miss H. 8. Arbuthnot, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Auditor’s Report. 

Appointment of Committees (Credential, Constitu- 
tion, Resolutions, Budget, Policy). 


12:30 p.m. ‘‘Get Together’’ luncheon, Mount Royal 
Hotel. 

2:30 p.m. Report from British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation. 


Report from Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

Report from Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec. 

Report from Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance. 
(A discussion will follow each report.) 

7:00 p.m. Dinner in the Mount Royal Hotel given by 





the Provincial Government of Quebec to official 
delegates. 

Speakers—Hon. Athanase David, Provincial Secre- 
tary, and others. 


Wednesday, August 8th. 


9:00 a.m. Trip by motor, provided by Rotary Club 
of Montreal, to Senneville, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
and Macdonald College. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon at Macdonald College. 

Inspection of College Buildings, School for Teach- 
ers, School of Agriculture, and School of Domes- 
tie Science. 

4:00 p.m. Return by Steamer ‘‘Empress’’ through 
Lachine Rapids, arriving at Montreal 7:00 p.m. 


Thursday, August 9th. 

9:30 a.m. Report from Manitoba Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 

Reports from Ontario :— 

(1) Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations. 
(2) Publie School Men Teachers’ Federation. 
(3) Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 

2:00 p.m. Addresses by representatives :— 
(1) National Educational Association. 
(2) National Union of Teachers. 
(8) Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner in the Windsor Hotel given by the 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebee to delegates. 


Friday, August 10th. 

10:30 a.m. Inspection of the Harbour of Montreal. 
Delegates will be the guests of the Montreal Har- 
bour Commissioners on board the ‘‘Sir Hugh 
Allan.’’ 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon on board the ‘‘Sir Hugh Allan.’’ 


3:30 p.m. Reception of delegates at the Chateau de 
Ramezay, by representatives of the Montreal An- 
tiquarian Society. ae 

8:00 p.m. Report of Committee on Constitution. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Budget. 


Saturday, August 11th. 

9:30 a.m. Report of Policy Committee. 
Report of Other Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 

Nomination and Election of Officers. 

7:00 p.m. Delegates wishing to see Quebee will leave 
by boat for a two days’ sight-seeing tour of that 
city. In order that arrangements may be made 
for their entertainment, delegates desiring to make 
this trip should give notice to the Convener of the 
Local Committee in charge, Mr. R. E. Howe, The 
High School, Westmount, Quebec, not later than 
July Ist. 


bd 





A.T.A. GOLD ENAMEL BUTTONS 

Have you seen the new dainty A.T.A. Buttons? Many mem- 
bers hardly like to bedeck themselves with the gaudy celluloid 
A.T.A. buttons which, for the past two years, have been used 
at large gatherings of teachers to distinguish A.T.A. members 
from non-members. 

The design is a replica of the A.T.A. monogram on the front 
cover page of the A.T.A. Magazine; the letters are in gold on 
a background of blue enamel, and the circular face is but one- 
quarter inch in diameter. 

Price 80c postpaid. Send 80c to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and a button will be sent by return mail. Locals may 
purchase them in bulk. 
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Beautiful Banff 


Where Health and Pleasure Meet 














You all know Banff, the world’s most wonderful 
mountain resort--so 


COME Pack the old kit bag, bring your friends, and spend a well- 
earned holiday at your natural playground. 

Travel by the Canadian Pacific Railway’s frequent trains from Calgary, or 

drive over the auto roads at your leisure. 


IT IS YOURS The call to Banff has been sounded, and is being 


heard by all your Prairie friends. Meet them 
there and enjoy with them a bracing holiday, riding, hunting, boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, or bathing at the natural hot sulphur springs. 





A free auto camping ground, under Dominion supervision, fully equipped, is at your disposal, 
adjoining the Banff Springs Hotel. Pitch your tent and enjoy life in the open. 


It is only a short walking distance to town, where you will find stores, up-to-date and fully 
equipped, which cater to your wants at city prices. 


If you prefer to live in town, furnished cottages and hotel accommodation can be secured at 
reasonable rates. 


You can plan a holiday to fit your purse, and to cost very 
little more than to stay at home. 





Any of the subscribers to this advertisement will gladly answer enquiries 
of A.T.A. members, and give any information they desire. 


CASCADE HOTEL BRETT HOSPITAL 
George Andrew, Prop. Sulphur and Turkish Baths. 
Rates $2 and $3 per day, European Plan. Guests Received. 

MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL DAVE WHITE & CO. 
Open All the Year Round. Department Store 
Rates on Application. 

BOW GARAGE 

KING EDWARD HOTEL Gasoline, Oils and Repairs. 


Rates $4 per day, American Plan, Service Station. 


Open All the Year Round. 


A. W. DUNSMORE 
THE MAGNET STORE Everything to Eat. 


Groceries and Hardware. The Store to Deal at. 


BOW RIVER BOAT HOUSE STANDISH AND SON 
To Enjoy Banff Go on the River. Building Supplies and Hardware. 
BANFF PHARMACY P. BURNS MEAT MARKET 


Kodak Service Station. Headquarters for Cooked Meats of All Kinds. 
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ROSEBERRY VILLA 


2 Blocks from Hudson’s Bay Store and 
Theatres 


TRANSIENT and RESIDENTIAL 
Hot and Cold Running Water in all Rooms 


Well Furnished and Steam Heated Dining 
and Sitting Rooms, Telephone, Piano, etc. 


ROOMS **™ iso per day’ Double 
Low Weekly Rates Inspection Invited 
10142 105th Street, Edmonton 











10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta. 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 








‘‘Where Poor A f* Good Glasses 
IRVING KLINE 


REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 








Phone 1297 Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Lenses Ground 
10129 Jasper Ave., next Empress Theatre 
PHONE 5264 EDMONTON, Alta. 
MARSHALL'S BOOK STORE 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


MEDICINE HAT 
Phone 3633 621 2nd St. 








EMERY FLORAL CO. LTD. 
Edmonton Leading Florists 
Greenhouse and Store 


10241 JASPER AVENUE 
Phone 5868 








PROGRESS 
‘fie RAPID 
‘*T am more than pleased with the 
course, and am making rapid pro- 
gress, in a conversational way at 
least.’’ Dr. F—, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
BY MAIL 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY 











OTTAWA 


\ 








MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 











TEACHERS CHANGING SCHOOLS 


Have you forgotten to notify Head- 
quarters of your new address? If not, 
your A.T.A. Magazine is being mailed to 
your last known address. Magazines 
‘*not called for’’ are not returned to the 
sender and are finally destroyed. 


SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 





When forwarding fees to head- 
quarters or when remitting 
your subscription to this Maga- 
zine, 


SEND 
®) oMINION 


[ XPRESS) 
— MONEY / 
> O RD ay / 





There is no better way to send 
money —in large or small 
amounts — by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded or 
a new order issued free of 
charge. 


The Edmonton 
Drafting and 
Supply Co., 
Limited 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China VPainting Materials 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 














Che Srhoul 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progressive, 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
Ontario College of Education 


University of Toronto Toronto 





““AQUARIA”’ 





ANDREW SMALL 
SPECIALIST 


HIGH-CLASS AQUARIUMS 
For Gold, Game or Tropical Fish 
STOCK SIZES OF AQUARIA 


6 in. deep, 6 in. wide, 12 in. long 
8 in. deep, 8 in. wide, 16 in. long 
10 in. deep, 10 in. wide, 20 in. long 


GOLD FISH: 
Fan Tails, Telescopes and Blues 
TROPICAL FISH: 


Guppyi and Sword Tails (Live-Bearers) 
Paradise (Nest Builders), Barbus, 
Vittatus (Egg-Layers) 


WATER FERNS, LILIES, PLANTS, 
WEEDS, ETC. 


11368 BLOOR STREET WEST 
Near Dufferin Street TORONTO 








*‘ VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. Simp- 
son, LL.B., 8S. Bruce Smith, B.A., LL.B., 
Empire Building (corner 101st St. and 
Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. Solicitors for 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., Thacker 
Bond & Mortgage Company of Minneapo- 
lis, Canadian Dinant Coal Company, Ltd. 

















SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
THE A. T. A. MAGAZINE AT ONCE 
AND HAVE YOUR NAME PUT ON 
OUR MAILING LIST. 
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ta) Cearhing, a Recognized Profession UH 








The following exerpt is from the ‘‘Synopsis of Im- 
portant Acts’’—Section 79: An Act to Amend the 
Liquor Act—passed at the first session of the Fifth 
Legislature of Alberta. 


79.—An Act to Amend the Liquor Act 


The expression ‘‘Druggist’’ or ‘‘Chemist’’ is de- 
fined to mean: (1) Any person who as a registered 
member of the Alberta Pharmaceutical Association, is 
carrying on. business as a chemist or druggist on his 
own account. (2) Any \partnership carrying on the 
business of chemists and druggists in which at least 
fifty-one per cent. of the beneficial interest is he'd by 
one or more members of the Alberta Pharmaveutical 
Association, who shall be actually and personally en- 
gaged in the conduct of the business of the partner- 
ship. (3) Any incorporated company engaged in the 
business of chemists and druggists which maintains a 
separate department for dispensing doctors’ prescrip- 
tions and the sale of poisons under the sole control of 
one or more members of the Alberta Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


When teaching becomes a profession, in the sense 
that the term ‘‘Druggist’’ or ‘‘Chemist’’ is used here, 
it is presumed that the term ‘‘Teacher’’ as defined in 
the School Ordinance may read somewhat like this :— 


‘‘The expression TEACHER is defined to mean: 


(1) Any person who, as a registered member of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inec., is actually en- 
gaged in a school established under this Ordinance or 
any classroom thereof. 


(2) Any person who as a registered member of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., is carrying on the 
profession of teaching in the service of any incorpor- 
ated company or partnership engaged in the business 
of operating an institution which maintains a separ- 
ate department for giving instruction in the course of 
studies as prescribed for the Elementary or High 
Schools of Alberta, under the sole control of one or 
more members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc.’’ 


The teacher will then, and only then, be on a par 
with the druggist, chemist, doctor, lawyer, dentist, 
civil engineer or even the preacher; then will the 
teachers’ organization be judged as an important fac- 
tor in the educational system of the provinee as is, say 
the Pharmaceutical Association in the administration 
of the Alberta Liquor Act. It looks startling, doesn’t 
it? Why? Merely because teachers have been so in 
the habit of talking and listening to others talk about 
the exalted and noble position of the members of this 
greatest profession. We do not dispute the fact that 
teaching is a noble profession—not for one moment— 
but self-hypnotism on our part. is a splendid thing for 
everybody but the child and the teacher. If teachers 
feel that the ethics of a profession embrace the vir- 
tue (?) of deceiving themselves into believing that the 
public and public bodies estimate highly the position 
of the teacher they surely have the wrong focus on 
the matter. The psychology of the public is such that 
very little theorizing is done; the size of the pay check 
guages a person’s importance and the value placed on 


the teacher’s service to the community is the market 
value of his services. The less aggressive, ambitious, 
or independent-minded is the teacher, the less respect 
have school boards and public for the profession to 
which he belongs. The teacher may be led into be- 
lieving, subconsciously or otherwise, by very interest- 
ed parties, that a conceit in his own respectability and 
importance accompanied by a servile attitude to those 
in authority are the indispensable characteristics of 
the teacher who would rise; that he be constantly and 
vocally idealistic rather than manifest a sensible ma- 
terialism. In order that teachers may be weaned away 
from the spirit of organization, from developing an 
all powerful professional society whereby by weight 
of members and unanimity of aim they might be in a 
position to set:an estimate on the value of their service 
and determine for themselves their own importance, it 
has been the practice from time immemorial to cajole 
them into a false self-estimate of their importance and 
position not only in the community but in the work 
of education itself. Much as that materialism is to 
be deprecated which makes a stipend-earning machine 
of the teacher, who will deny that all parties—publie, 
pedagogues and pupils—will receive more genuinely 
altruistic and efficient service when, like other pro- 
fessional societies, the teachers’ organization can take 
the stand, ‘‘Point d’argent, point de Suisse?”’ 


Who is the more materialistic of the two classes 
of teachers, the individualist or the collectivist? The 
individualist in the teaching ranks has undoubtedly 
shewn himself to be the more morbidly materialistic. 
Is it not often he who thinks his material advancement 
might be prejudiced, his chances of promotion retard- 
ed, his ‘‘good standing’’ with certain influential citi- 
zens, trustees or officials endangered, if he threw in 
his lot with the teachers as a whole? Teaching, a pro- 
fession in anything more than name does not appeal 
to him; working in the common interest is foreign to 
his nature. If he became a member of the teachers’ 
society he would have to face squarely such things as 
these: the payment of fees;.the observance of a code 
of professional etiquette; the sacrifice of time and ef- 
fort in discussing educational questions with other 
teachers; the sacrifice of that tendency to live as if 
‘*Kach for himself and the devil take the hindmost”’ 
were the one policy worthy of serious consideration. 


Until this type of materialist is no longer in our 
midst the Teachers’ Alliance is compelled to concen- 
trate more than would be necessary otherwise on eco- 
nomic questions. When he has disappeared, a more 
ethical standard of general service will be rendered 
by the profession, and a more respected, more con- 
scientious, better paid body of teachers as a whole 
will be working in Alberta schools. When this condi- 
tion prevails, perhaps the ‘‘Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance’’ may figure and be named in Education Acts 
as automatically as are other professional societies in 
legislation which involves their conditions of service 
or other interests of their members, and the advance- 
ment of the work and development of their profession. 


Support the A. T. A. Bureau of Education 
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Ge «Where in Go Chis Sunuuer: Recreation in the Rockies QW 


(Continued) 











eit. 
A SCENE IN JASPER PARK 


That Jasper Park Lodge—the hostelry which the Canadian 
National Railway has created in an Alpine setting in the 
Heart of Jasper National Park—is one of the most inviting 
of the continent’s many beautiful spots at which to spend a 
vacation, will be readily confirmed by those who lave had the 
good fortune of making a sojurn there. 

The lodge lies three miles from Jasper, the station on the 
Canadian National Railways at which tourists detrain. Jasper 
is charmingly situated on a plateau at the base of Pyramid 
Mountain and close to where the Miette River forms its june- 
tion with the Athabaska. 

Here is a glorious panoramic view of the valleys of those 
two rivers, and mountains that flank them. 

On the road to the Lodge and lying to the right is the 
Whistlers Mountain, with its round apex and verdure clothed 
slopes. Immediately on crossing the Aathabaska River is 
Oldfort Point, in the long ago the site of a trading post of 
the Northwest Company. Then, as the road swings to the 
left there shortly bursts into view Lac Beauvert, a beautiful 
Alpine tarn on whose placid suriace is mirrored distent Mount 
Edith Cavell, and on whose shore Jasper Park Lodge is the 
lofty Colin Range, while in cioser proximity a little to the 
right, are the easily accessible Signal and Tekarra Mountains. 
To the northwest, standing out elear and bold among its 
fellows is Pyramid Mountain, noted for the glorious riot of 
its color. 

This season, as a result of the erection of several new build- 
ings, which has increased accommodation capacity practically 
four-fold, and the inauguration of additional improvements 
specially designed to enhance the comfort and entertainment of 
guests, the Lodge is even more attractive and inviting than 
hitherto. : 

Recognizing the wondrous natural beauty of that part of the 
Rockies known today as Jasper National Park, and the im- 
portance of preserving it, both as a national playground and a 
big game sanctuary, the Canadian Government in 1907 set it 
aside with these objects in view, although it was not until 7 
years later that the Park’s present boundaries were fixed. The 
name selected was derived from that of Jasper Hawes——denomi- 
nated by French traders, besause of his yellow hair, Tete 
Jaune—an employee of the .,orthwest Company in charge of 
Jasper House, erected by that company in 1808 near the 
northern tip of Brule Lake as a trading post. 

As a convenient centre from which tourists may embark 
upon motor, horseback or hiking trips to various points of 
interest within or beyond the confines of Jasper National Park, 
the Lodge occupies an ideal situation. The Park’s main artery 
—an excellen motor road—lies at the door of the Lodge, where 
motors, sure-footed packhorses and experienced guides are al- 
ways available for the conducting of tourists to points of 
interest—either near at hand or distant. Outfits and guides 
are also here procurable for those desiring to embark on big 
game hunting ventures beyond the confines oi the Park. Rid- 
ing is the most popular pastime, while for those who enjoy 
boating and canoeing, facilities for indulging in either pastime 
on Lae Beauvert are provided. A golf course is under con- 








struction, and it is expected will be playable during a portion 
ot the season. Tennis courts will also be available for use of 
guests. 

Although situated where mountain, valley, lake and river 
scenery abounds in all its primeval beauty, and where one is 
far from ‘‘the madding crowd,’’ the two hundred and fifty 
guests which the Lodge can now comfortably entertain are 
ussured or accommodation equal to tiat provided vy the home 
of the modern city dweller. 

The Main Lodge—an entirely new structure—contains a 
large lounge, aining room, ball room, ‘billard room, barber shop, 
twe.ve bedrooms (five with private bath) and all modern con- 
veniences. A wide verandah, commanding a panoramic view of 
Lae Beauvert and its magnificient Alpine surroundings, en- 
circle lounge and dining room. Prettily grouped about the 
main Lodge are a number of smaller lodges. There are eight 
1our-room lodges—two rooms contain.ng two singie beds eaca, 
two containing one double bed each, sitting 100m, and bath- 
room. There are three two-suite lodges, each suite comprising 
bed-sitting room, dressing room, sleeping porch and bathroom. 
There are four one-suite lodges containing one bed-sitting 
room, dressing room, sleeping porch and bathroom. There are 
two twelve-room buildings containing twelve sing.c rooms with 
single bed, two bathrooms and toilet accommodation. Each 
lodge has a pleasant rustic verandah, while all buildings are 
steam heated, electrically lighted and stipplied with hot and 
cold running water. Log construction, in Alpine style of 
architecture, obtains throughout. 

For charm and beauty of enviroment, convenience as a centre 
from which to climb mountains, traverse trails and motor roads, 
or embark on fishing expeditions, the Lodge is ideal.y situated. 
Lac Beauvert, on the northern shore of which Jasper Lodge is 
situated, is a beautiful Alphine tarn describing a horseshoe in 
form, with waters so pellucid that a tencent piece lying at a 
depth of fifty feet is plainly seen and so pure that fish can- 
not find sustenance therein. Day in and day out the lake 
presents to the eye a sort of magnified picture, due to the fact 
that its placid surface is ever a mirror in which is reflected 
encircling mountains and the forest of Douglas fir, jackpine 
and spruce that fringes its own shores. It even mirrors distant 
Mount Edith Cavell. Looking south from tne Lodge site, and 
between the slopes of intervening mountains, one obtains a 
magnificient view of Mount Edith Oavell, clothed in a delicate, 
blue-tinted garment of snow and the left wing of its hanging 
glacier— ‘‘Glacier of the Ghost.’’ Lying to the north at the 
back of the Lodge is the lofty Colin Range, with the gigantic 
upturned face of an old man on the apex of Roche Bonhomme 
standing out in weird distinctness, while in closer proximity a 
little to the right are the easily accessiblt Signal and Tekarra 
mountains. To the north-west, standing out clear and bold 
among its fellows, is Pyramid Mountain,-noted for the glorious 
riot of its color and the unique formation of its apex, while to 
the southwest, and behind Lac Beauvert, lies Whistlers Moun- 
tain, with rounded apex and vendure-covered slopes splashed 
here and there with deposits of snow. 


‘*White clouds fill the valleys at morning 
They are round as great billows at sea, 
And roll themselves up to the hill-tops 
Still round as great billows can be: 


The mists fill the valleys at evening 

They are blue as the smoke in the fall, 
And spread all the hills with a tenuous scarf 
That touches the hills not at all.’’ 





BEYOND JASPER 

Jasper National Park, with its wealth and variety of at- 
tractions is not merely a holiday destination. Situated on the 
route of the through Trans-continental trains of the Canadian 
National Railways it is an admirable stop-over point for the 
Tourist en route to and from the Pacifie Coast. 

‘The visitors at Jasper should not miss the opportunity to 
include in his itinerary the comprehensive trip on the Conti- 
nent. This embraces the rail journey westward through Mount 
Robson Park, the Fraser, Nechako, Buckley and Skeena Valleys, 
to Prince Rupert, the northwestern terminus of the Canadian 
National Railways. Enroute is passed the quaint Indian vil- 
lage of Kitwanga where grotesque totem poles and graveyards 
are present indications of the ancient customs of Northern 
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British Columbia Indians. A short stop is made at Kitwanga 
to permit passengers to view these interesting. relics more 
closely. The scenic effects are grand beyond description, even 
to Prince Rupert, on the Coast. Of this section of the journey, 
the Duke of Devonshire, while Governor-General of Canada, 
expressed himself, on arrival at Prince Rupert, as follows: 
‘We have today travelled through the most g’orious scenery 
it has ever been my privilege to witness.’’ From Prince Ru- 
pert intensely interesting side-trips may be made up the Port- 
land Canal to Stewart and the Alaska Coast, or up Observatory 
Inlet to Anyox, B. C., where huge copper smelters are located. 








MOUNT EDITH CAVELL 


From Prince Rupert southward to Vancouver, extends the 
far-famed ‘‘Inside Passage,’’ a distance of 550 miles on the 
palatial ocean going steamships ‘‘Prince MRupert’’ and 
‘«Prince George,’’ through protected waters varying in width 
from five miles to a narrow channel of a few hundred yards. 
The near shores, forested heights and the magnificent range of 
peaks of the Coast Range present an unforgettable picture. 
Marvellous atmospheric effects of sunrise and sunset lend ap- 
titude to the description of this route as the “‘‘Norway of 


America’’ and if you are lucky enough to see a display of 
Northern Lights, your poetical soul will rise with the dancing © 
rainbows of irridescent colours which no human hand can ever 
reproduce on a painter’s canvas and in front of which human 
knowledge stops spellbound and reverent once again to experi- 
ence the primitive man’s instinct to kneel at the Shrine of 
Nature and worship on the everlasting altar of the Infinite. 





REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 

The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Ccrrespondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of the 
Provincial Executive. 





NOTICE TO MEDICAL PROFESSION, JAN. 20, 1923 


Medical men are warned to refrain from answer- 
ing advertisements appearing in press asking for ap- 
plications from Doctors to work for C.P.R. Employees’ 
Medical Association of B. C., as there is a dispute on 
now between this organization and the profession of 
British Columbia. 

Full particulars may be obtained by writing. 

DR. W. R. CLARKE, 

Secretary-Treasurer, B. C. Medical Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 








1402 Rose Street 


WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
LIMITED 


We have everything required by 


Regina, Sask. 








the School, Teacher and Pupils 








PUPILS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 
GLOBES AND MAPS 





CHALK AND ERASERS 
RAFFIA AND REEDS 
BELLS AND FLAGS 
CLOCKS AND STOVES 
TEXT BOOKS 


POST CARD WILL BRING OUR CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
BASKETBALL 
SUPPLIES 





























| ALBERTA & ARCTIC TRANSPORTATION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
10056 100th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
































EDMONTON TO FITZGERALD 


Alberta’s Most Northerly Settlement and Back 


: SEE YOUR OWN NORTHLAND 
IN 10 DAYS OF PALATIAL, EXHILARATING AND INSPIRING TRAVEL 


Our Steamship ‘‘Slave River’’ will connect weekly during this season of navigation with the Alberta 
and Great Waterways Train at Waterways, Alberta 


From Waterways this steamer makes her way down the Clearwater River for six miles, then at 
MeMurray she turns into the Athabasca, with its Tar Sand Banks, down which river she steams for 
170 miles to Lake Athabasca, across which lake nestles the picturesque settlement of Chipewyan. The 
crossing of the lake covers a distance of 16 miles. Leaving Chipewyan, five miles in a northwesterly 
direction down the lake brings the steamer to the head of the Riviere des Rochers, Twenty-five miles 
down this beautiful stream its waters join those of the mighty Peace, the waters of the two forming 
the Slave River. 


Seventy miles down the Slave and our Steamer ties up at Fitzgerald, the most northerly town in 
Alberta, and within 14% miles of the Province’s Northern boundary. At Fitzgerald we have com- 
fortable cars to convey passengers across the Alberta line to Fort Smith in the Northwest Territories 
and also to points of vantage where the rapids between Fitzgerald and Fort Smith may be viewed. 


The Steamer remains at Fitzgerald for 24 hours and then starts back on her 292-mile trip to Water- 
ways, arriving at that point in ample time to connect with the train for Edmonton. 


PASSENGER RATES 


(Meals and Berths are not included in passenger rates.) 
Downstream Upstream 
From Waterways to from 
Fort Smith 
$30.00 
y < 28.00 
153 ° 24.00 
176 18.50 
192 Chipewyan x 16.50 
222 Mouth of Peace River ° 15.00 
292 Fitzgerald . 11.00 
308 Port Smith ” 5.00 
Berths—Lower, $1.50 per night — Upper, $1.00 per night. Meals—Breakfast, 75c; Dinner, $1.00; Supper, $1.00 


FREIGHT RATES ON APPLICATION 
CALL, WRITE OR PHONE FOR OUR 1923 FOLDER OR FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


























Newland, H ¢ 


11129 61st Street 


School Supply Service for 1923 


A New Catalogue Showing New Lines and New Prices 4 





E have made substantial reductions in prices in nearly all lines of 

Furniture and in ‘‘Old Reliable’ Hyloplate Blackboard. 

Do not buy before getting our prices. : 
Examine the following list of Maps and tell us what you need. See our new . 
Catalog, pages 30 to 42 for illustrations and information as to sizes and prices. 

Every Map is new and up to date. FES Bes: 





NEW EMPIRE SERIES PHILIP’S SERIES 
Size 41x60 inches Of Large School Wall Maps 
North America np Se eee 


South America North America 
Europe—Asia South America 
Africa—Australia Europe—Asia 

British Isles—U.8.A. Africa—Australia 
Eastern Hemisphere British Islese—U.8.A. 
Western Hemisphere Mercator World 
Manitoba—Saskatchewan—Alberta England—Scotland 

(Last three 41x72 inches) Ireland—Palestine—India 


SPECIAL SIZES 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundlan d—80x80 inches. 
British Empire Map of the World—80 x60 inches. 
British Columbia—60x60 inches. 








IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED OUR 1923 CATALOG 
write for your copy 
It is a Reference Book very valuable to Teachers, 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘*Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
TORONTO : SASKATOON 
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